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PHILOSOPHY AS THE ART OF AFFIXING LABELS? 


BELIEVE that it was Robert Louis Stevenson who remarked 
that man does not live by bread alone; he lives in very large 
part by catchwords. These constitute the staff and support of the 
spiritual life of mankind. One could write an essay upon the great 
services they render to human society, dwelling upon their con- 
venience and portability, the readiness with which they may be 
exchanged, the comfort and sustenance which they afford to the 
spirit, and the great deeds which they have inspired men to per- 
form. Truly man does not live by bread alone! 

Now feasting upon catchwords, fortunately or unfortunately, is 
not confined to the man on the street; the adherents of the schools 
are also much addicted to them. The philosophers are said to sus- 
tain themselves upon an especially husky and empty variety of such 
words, and in feeding upon them gradually to lose the capacity to 
enjoy other and more wholesome fare. Not only is this the case, 
but these philosophers of the schools seek to set themselves up as 
alone possessing the skill and the right to prepare the catchwords 
upon which the multitude shall live, for they esteem highly that 
which they themselves have made. But the multitude will have 
none of them, finding their words empty and bitter, and choose 
rather to live upon the smooth and succulent phrases which may 
be obtained at a small price in the common market-place. 


It is not at this level, however, that a serious impeachment can 
be brought against philosophers. For they more than any other 
set of men can justly claim to have been awake to the fallacies that 
lie hidden in words and never to have ceased to warn against them. 
On the other hand, and largely as a result of philosophical analysis, 
it is impossible any longer to treat words with contempt as merely 
empty. sounds. Words are born in the vital flowing of thoughts, 
and, as the organs through which thought secures articulation and 
definiteness, they are an organic part of the process itself. There 
are the two sides, the domination of words over the mind, and the 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association at Ithaca, 
December 30, 1919. 
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indispensable aid which they afford to the mind. The classical 
writings of philosophy are full of texts in illustration of these two 
forms of relationship. ‘‘Men believe that their reason governs 
words,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘but it is also true that words react upon the 
understanding, and this it is that has rendered philosophy and the 
sciences sophistical and inactive.’’ ‘‘The light of the mind is per- 
spicuous words,’’ says Hobbes, ‘‘by exact definitions first snuffed 
and purged from ambiguity.’’ Philosophy is able to accept both 
these statements, and is perhaps beyond the point where it is likely 
to profit from external criticism. On the whole, I am inclined to 
think that the danger at present is that we shall attach too little 
rather than too much importance to our philosophical catchwords, 
if we call them such. Principle, nous, idea, substance, continuity, 
cause, God, ego, community; what a great price was paid for the 
gains summed up in ‘these and similar words, and to what an extent 
they uphold the order of our world! If it is said that these terms 
are empty, one may fairly retort, ‘‘to him who brings nothing all 
things are empty.’’ These words are indeed empty unless they 
have received a content through an effort to realize in ourselves the 
experiences they sum up. No effort of mere technical definition 
can put meaning and life into them. 

While then philosophers are abundantly able, by considerations 
such as those mentioned, to meet the superficial criticisms leveled 
against them from the outside, they nevertheless feel the peril of 
the undertaking in which they are engaged, knowing well that all 
great things are as rare as they are difficult. As philosophers there 
is an ever recurring need of defining our aims and of examining our 
results, in order to free the mind from idols and to see as clearly as 
possible both the goal at which we are aiming and the formalistic mo- 
tives which tend to draw our minds away from it. The points upon 
which I shall touch are all familiar, and I shall confine myself 
mainly to suggesting their applicability to the present situation in 
philosophy. I should like to have what I say taken as an indication of 
a personal conviction, rather than as an attempt to deal systematic- 
ally with the underlying philosophical problems. 

In the first place, I have come gradually to think more of phi- 
losophy as representing an attitude of mind and a level of experi- 
ence, and less of it as a ‘‘subject’’ or ‘‘science’’ composed of a body 
of propositions to be taught and learned. One gets increasingly 
the impression that the great masters, from Plato on, are not domi- 
nated by the interests of ‘‘schools,’’ but keep close to the literal 
ideal of philosophy as love of wisdom, and effort after insight. It 
is of course true that all the great philosophers emphasize that phi- 
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losophy is a method, a ‘‘way’’ of procedure, but this is not some- 
thing secondary to be imposed upon life from the outside for the 
sake of establishing certain abstract generalizations, but just a 
bringing to consciousness.of the principles that are already im- 
plicit in experience, and which become evident through its own 
power of immanent criticism. That concrete way of the mind is dia- 
lectic. 

As opposed to this we have eristic, which is the art of fighting with 
words. 


** Mit Worten lisst sich trefflich streiten, 
Mit Worten ein System bereiten,’’ 


There is surely a danger when philosophy is made forma] and 
is cultivated exclusively by schoolmen. That is why I urged at the 
founding of this Association the desirability of cooperation on a 
different basis than that of the professional occupation of many of 
its members. 

Secondly, I think we are following a false analogy when we seek 
to assimilate philosophical inquiry to that of the special sciences, 
and to require from philosophy the same form of practical applica- 
tion and of definitely marked progress that the latter are supposed 
to exhibit. I do not mean that philosophy has nothing to learn from 
the special sciences or that it is able to proceed by ignoring the 
results that they obtain. But each form of inquiry must do its own 
work, and this can not be achieved by attempts to set up philosophy 
as a ‘‘science’’ and to demand of it the form of result that the other 
sciences yield. It is certainly justifiable to demand that philosophy 
shall be useful, but its use can never consist in supplying new ‘‘facts’”’ 
or in providing definite rules of action, but just in vitalizing the 
whole of experience by bringing to consciousness the fundamental 
relations upon which it rests. I can not help thinking, then, that the 
complaint, which I have sometimes heard even within the philosoph- 
ical camp, that the subject is lacking in applications, rests upon a con- 
fusion of ideas, and that this confusion is largely due to a failure to 
distinguish clearly between the aim of science and that of philosophy. 
The same is true in principle of the ever-recurring complaint regard- 
ing the unprogressive character of philosophy. 

Thirdly, philosophy seems to me to fall short of its true in- 
fluence and interest through a failure to realize clearly that its 
judgments must finally assume a categorical form and bring us to 
what is individual and concrete. In general, science takes the 
opposite way: its main interest is in analysis, and its constructions 
take the form of a system of carefully defined generalized concepts 
that serve the purposes of calculation and prediction, but for the 
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time seem to be indifferent to the nature of concrete reality. Now 
the great practical success of this method has too frequently led to 
the overlooking of its limitations, and to the assumption that its 
principles represent the completed form of logical procedure. 
When this assumption is accepted, one of two courses is logically 
open to philosophy. It may apply as best it can the method of 
analysis and classification in terms of some general aspect to the 
objects that make up its subject matter; or, secondly, it may aban- 
don all claim to logic and appeal for its results to intuition or to 
faith, or some alogical form of experiencing. These, as I have said, 
are the logical alternatives; ‘but in practise it is usual to mingle the 
two methods judiciously, to proceed for the most part and in ordi- 
nary situations by way of clear and distinct classifications, and to 
carry the appeal to the higher court of irrationalism only when the 
issues seem to be particularly grave and important. 

The first logical alternative was accepted with great enthusiasm 
by the philosophers of the eighteenth-century enlightenment. It 
was during this period that philosophy as the art of affixing labels 
attained its greatest perfection. All mysteries were abolished by 
reducing every form of reality to a generalized type, defined in 
quite perspicuous terms. But just for this very reason, the con- 
crete nature of individuals was hidden from these times. The lit- 
erature of the century presents us with ‘‘types,’’ the philosophical 
writers construct the mind out of generalized conceptions of ‘‘im- 
pressions’’ and ‘‘simple ideas of reflection,’’ or on the practical side, 
in terms of ‘‘ambition,’’ ‘‘self-love,’’ ‘‘benevolence’’ or reason.” 
This is all an old story; but what I wish to suggest is that the 
rationalistic ideals of this former time still tend to give the direction 
to our philosophizing. That is, we tend to set before ourselves defi- 
nition and formal demonstration as the goal, and to suppose that phi- 
losophy consists in classification and characterization. Thus we 
undertake to define the Ego, and Consciousness, and Value; thus we 
classify the historical systems of philosophy under various rubrics 
like Materialism, Pantheism, Personalism, with something of the feel- 
ing that when they are once labeled they are out of our hands and 
ready to ship. 

I have spoken as if in this classificatory procedure philosophy 
were adopting the procedure of the sciences. That is not quite 
true. All genuine science goes beyond abstract classification and 
contains an element that is categorical. A careful analysis of sci- 
entific procedure, such as that given for example in Mr. Bosanquet’s 
Logic, brings out the fact that the mind throughout this process is 


2Cf. G. H. Sabine, ‘‘Hume’s Contribution to the Historical Method,’’ 
Philos. Review, Vol. XV. (1906), pp. 31 ff. 
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always returning to what is concretely real. Even when following 
the systematic connection of generalized contents, the mind is also 
working out the structure of a concrete individuality: scientific 
analysis, when taken in its full compass, is seen to disclose to the 
mind a compelling form of categorical synthesis. Now I wish to 
point out that a philosophy which attempts to imitate the procedure 
of the sciences is likely to realize the abstract and hypothetical side 
of scientific method, without the saving element of directness and 
concreteness. As external reflection, it assumes the object as once 
for all given in the generalized concept from which it sets out, and 
accordingly does not feel the necessity of returning to the concrete 
to transform and vitalize its abstractions. This point calls for more 
extended treatment than can here be given to it; but what has been 
said may serve to explain why the generalizations of a philosophy of 
this type are thinner and less significant than those of the special 
sciences. 

The abstractions in which philosophical reflection frequently 
issues are those of a logic which presupposes a mechanical separa- 
tion between the minds and its objects. The world, or that portion 
of it which occupies our thought at any time, is taken as a fixed 
datum. Thought plays upon this from the outside, distinguishing 
and naming its qualities and aspects in terms of general predicates. 
It moves round and round it, but is never able to break its hard 
erust and genuinely interpenetrate it. The relation between 
thought and its objects is and remains forever external. Thought 
is one independent entity, the object is also an independent entity ; 
one does not need the other in order to complete it. 

The sequel to this logical theory is inevitable. If thinking can 
not lead us to reality in its concreteness, we must call upon some- 
other power of the mind to bring about this result. Feeling, or 
immediate intuition, must effect what is impossible for logic. So 
for lack, as I believe, of an adequate logic of the thinking mind in 
its wholeness, we find distinguished writers of the present day 
appealing to a form of experience that lies beyond thought. I 
quote a few sentences from the last paragraphs of Professor James 
Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, for which a parallel might 
easily be found in many other modern writers. ‘‘This incommen- 
surability of the necessary and the contingent, the scientific and the 
historical, answers to the difference between validity and reality, 
and shows at the same time that ‘reality is richer than thought.’ 
Thought gives us only ‘science,’ not existence; we can not, by piling 
up propositions, secure the simplest ‘position’. Thought, again, 
gives us only the ‘universal,’ the relational. From the particular, 
which is the ‘surd’ for it... it must start, but to this particular it 
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can never return save by traversing an interminable series’’ (Vol. 
II., p. 282). 


I can not now undertake to state fully the reasons why I think 
such a conclusion unsatisfactory. It is perhaps enough at present 
to say that it fails because it does not accept the view of the mind 
in its wholeness as in principle adequate to its work. This, I take 
it, is the principle on which all the great clussical systems of philos- 
ophy are based. We are not then obliged to accept such an account 
of thought as that given by Professor Ward, because there is already 
in existence a logic more adequate to the process of living experi- 
ence which we may fairly claim to be the proper logic of philosophy, 
since it is expressed and illustrated in the writings of its greatest his- 
torical representatives. That is the logic of the concrete universal 
or individual whole. 

If it is the task of philosophy to render reality intelligible, and if 
reality is ultimately a system of individuals, not of abstract quali- 
ties or essences, it would seem to follow that the hope of progress in 
philosophy must consist in adopting and applying this method. It 
is essential to be quite clear as to what we really have a right to 
demand from philosophy, as to the form of comprehensibility which 
we may legitimately expect. In some of our discussions of late, it 
seems to me that there has been set up as the goal of philosophy 
something which can never be realized in concrete knowledge. This 
is the attainment of a highest generalization, the most abstract label, 
under which everything can be brought and in terms of which it may 
be defined. Now I think that for philosophy this alluring prospect is 
nothing better than mirage, and if we would make progress we must 
turn our back upon it. I shall try to indicate very briefly the di- 
rection in which philosophy must look if it is to find its real mission. 

In attempting to interpret reality philosophy seeks to under- 
stand individual natures and individual relationships, and so on one 
side it is a return from the generalizations of science to the standpoint 
of common-sense. Philosophy is, however, a direct and natural point 
of view which has been enriched and rendered coherent by an analysis 
that has given to it a consciousness of its own principles; it is an im- 
mediacy which has absorbed the results of mediation. Let it be again 
emphasized, however, that philosophy is not an abstract science, but is 
a level of life in which we return from analysis and generalization to 
a direct seeing of things in their conereteness. Pater remarks that for 
Plato the ideas which form the ultimate object of the mind’s quest 
tend to be thought of as concrete individual things, almost as persons, 
to be known and loved. The rationality that philosophy seeks must be 
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of the kind that applies to individuals and forms of individuality. 
Philosophical insight has as its ideal the type of perfect understand- 
ing that arises as a result of long usage between members of an inti- 
mate circle of friends. Thus philosophy should help us to feel at home 
in our world as we feel at home in our family. If it can contribute to 
this kind understanding that is all which we have any right to 
demand. 

This conception of philosophical rationality is of course as far 
as possible removed from the ideal of bringing everything under one 
highest generalization. It seems to me very important that philos- 
ophy should disclaim ‘‘this false pretense of knowledge’’ and realize 
that the wisdom which is its mission to seek can not consist of gen- 
eral formulas in regard to types or typical forms of relationship, 
though it may very well find suggestion and instruction in such 
formulas. 


It seems worth while dwelling upon some of the consequences 
which the more concrete view of philosophy carries with it. Where 
philosophy derives its ideals of comprehensibility from the special 
sciences, it is likely to look forward also to some conception or 
formula which will enable it to make or to transform its world. 
Pragmatism, we may say, is the natural corollary of this point of 
view. But the logic of the concrete universal yields no such prac- 
tical rule of action. For it, the first mark of reason consists in the 
acceptance of the universe. We may recall Lotze’s fine saying that 
it is not the business of philosophy to explain how the world is made, 
or why there should be a world at all, but to seek to understand the 
actual world of which we find ourselves a part. That is surely 
enough! I confess to thinking that some of the so-called philosoph- 
ical problems that have occupied our generation are pseudo-prob- 
lems, generated by an overstrained and artificial logic, not by any 
genuine demands of reason. We are not called on to make a world, 
or to fashion it after our heart’s desire, but to accept and under- 
stand it. Reason implies the acceptance of restraint, the recognition 
of an order and constitution of the world which, after all our analyses 
and definitions, has just to be accepted thankfully and loved—for 
better or for worse. It is the only world we have! 

Once more, however, it seems necessary to insist that the rejec- 
tion of the logic of abstract generalization as final does not imply 
that philosophy is to abandon logical method, or that it can follow 
any ‘‘primrose path’’ where exact analysis is no longer necessary. 
But it does imply that analysis is now to become an instrument rather 
than an end, and that its results are to be interpreted in terms of 
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the nature and relations of concrete individual wholes. What has no 
bearing upon human life and experience, a hypothetical problem 
which has no possible concrete reference, is not a legitimate problem 
for a sane man. Of course in actual practise one has to learn the 
importance of being patient with analyses even when they appear 
to deal with situations that have been abstractly defined, or are 
stated in terms that are artificially ingenious. But if these are to be 
justified as necessary phases of philosophical thinking, the abstrac- 
tions finally must be restored and the results evaluated in terms of 
their bearing upon the facts of concrete experience. 

The central problem of philosophy, then, which must be kept 
fundamental and determining, is that of attaining the most complete 
and satisfactory level of experience. We are misled by a false ideal 
when we attempt to substitute for this concrete demand of the mind 
as a whole the demand of an isolated phase of the mind for a special 
form of solution. What philosophy is concerned with is the life and 
solidarity of the whole. Nettleship in his lectures on Logic quotes 
a sentence from Novalis, to which several other writers have since 
called attention: ‘‘Philosophiren ist dephlegmatisiren, vivificiren.’’ 
To philosophize is to get rid of the mind’s phlegm, to vitalize experi- 
ence by raising it to a higher power. It is to forsake the letter for 
the spirit, or rather to discover the spirit in the letter. The notion 
that thought or theory carries us away from the real is hard to 
eradicate, because, as we have seen, it supports itself on the view that 
thinking is nothing but abstract generalization. But generalization, 
when it represents serious thinking, is also a process of defining and 
bringing to light the nature of individuality. ‘‘Generalization,’’ 
writes Pater, ‘‘whatever Platonists, or Plato himself at mistaken 
moments, may have to say about it, is a method, not of obliterating 
the concrete phenomenon, but of enriching it with the joint per- 
spective, the significance, the expressiveness, of all other things be- 
sides.’’ That is true, but only when the generalization is the ex- 
pression of thinking that goes beyond bare identity and retains 
within itself the life of the differences and distinctions of the con- 
erete objects of experience. Then it does not carry us away to a 
gray world of shadows, but endows the particular objects of experi- 
ence with new life and individuality. 

Thus the process of thought is not something outside of or apart 
from the process of experience, but is the moving force and spirit 
of the whole. The logic of philosophy accordingly is just the prin- 
ciples at work in experience and which ecarry it on towards con- 
eretion and individuation. And this, as we have seen, means that 
reality is not something given once for all, but something to be dis- 
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covered in the process of thought. Thinking is the quest for true 
reality, not comfortable reflection about an assured possession. Yet 
it is also true that from the beginning there is possession; the real 
is not merely something that is-to-be; here and now is our absolute, 
but it is also a promised land, whose riches we have not yet ex- 
hausted. 

To philosophize, then, is nothing more strange and recondite than, 
in Bacon’s phrase, ‘‘to use our utmost endeavor toward restoring and 
cultivating a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind and 
things.’’ It is not external reflection upon an object alien to the 
mind, lying isolated and motionless and not itself caught up in the 
moving web of the life of thought. And from this it follows that 
its ultimate aim is not to classify objects under abstract categories, 
but to construct an orderly world in terms of the relations of con- 
crete individuals. That is to say, its procedure is not in the di- 
rection of abstract generalization, but towards the discovery of 
conerete individual wholes, existing as members of a world or 
cosmos which is itself a concrete whole. In this we have the funda- 
mental distinction between the philosophical form of comprehen- 
sibility and that at which the sciences aim, so long at least as we 
think of scientific analysis as interested only in supplying instru- 
ments of practise. The scientist, as such, is likely to find the sig- 
nificance of his thinking only in the series of correlations between 
universals that his analysis has brought to light; he does not 
usually notice that the process has yielded a synthetic result, that 
through it the form and structure of an individual whole has been 
brought to light. Now it is just in holding fast to the synthetic re- 
sults of thought that philosophy returns to what is individual and 
concrete. Its goal is the synoptic vision, seeing things whole. 

But it may be asked what is the form and principle of this whole- 
ness? It is not something chaotic or capricious, for it is the outcome 
of analysis and definition, or rather of a synthesis into which analy- 
sis has entered as a defining factor. Nor does it exist in the form of 
a series of abstract qualities, for this is pure externality and nega- 
tivity, and in itself incapable of completeness. But its order is that 
of a many-sided and systematic relation between real beings whose 
place and functions are revealed and made intelligible through the 
experimental life that is reason. It is insight into this order that we 
demand from philosophy; not formal proofs, but the raising of our 
experience to a higher level of insight so that we shall find more 
and more confirmed in detail the postulate of all rational life, ‘‘the 
unity of the mind with the whole of nature.’’ 


J. E. CreigHTon. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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A VIA MEDIA BETWEEN REALISM AND IDEALISM 


i i is evident that the various schools of modern philosophy are 

drawing together. As of old they point out each other’s de- 
fects, but recent criticism has also sought to base constructive argu- 
ments on premises which they hold in common. It is along such 
lines and as the result of such critical construction that progress is 
to be made. For this reason N. O. Lossky’s The Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge’ is more important than its definite results would indi- 
cate. From this point of view it is worth while to examine carefully 
its contribution. 

As a counterpoise to the system building of the absolute idealism 
of the nineteenth century, a critical study of the problems of knowl- 
edge has in recent years called a halt in such systematic criticism. 
Our metaphysics must for a while wait upon our epistemology. 
Lossky therefore considers the recent developments, beginning before 
Kant, as a study in eritical epistemology. Realism and idealism, 
each in varying forms, differ fundamentally not so much in meta- 
physics as in epistemology. This is the impression that Lossky 
gives, though there is no direct statement to that effect. He there- 
fore attempts to meet realism by a careful examination of its theory 
of knowledge. Its view, logically developed, would lead to the view 
he presents. He considers that realism is right in its insistence on 
the reality of the object (so I understand him). Idealism also is 
right in its insistence on the real connection of subject and object. 
His statements are rather idealistic than realistic, and his sympathies 
are evidently with idealism, but he does make the attempt to meet the 
demands of both. ‘‘The known object,’’ he says (p. 225), ‘‘is imma- 
nent in the process of cognition; reality itself, life itself, is present in 
and experienced through the act of knowing.’’ He continues by say- 
ing that knowledge is a discrimination by comparison of the real 
world. It is true that there is always something left undiscriminated, 
so there is a residue not known. What is known and what is left un- 
known evidently differ not at all in essence. Thus Lossky pays his 
respects to realism. He goes even further when he says (p. 245), 
‘‘The structure of knowledge, 7.e., the structure of judgment, does 
not in any way determine whether relations or things will be known 
in the judgment.’’ The structure of knowledge does not determine 
its content. He is also naturally, as an idealist, aware of the bal- 
ancing factor. He says (p. 228) that we are immediately aware of 


1N. O. Lossky: The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge. Trans. by N. A. 
Duddington. London: Maemillan Co. 1919. Pp. xxix + 420. 
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control (subjectivity) and of opposition (objectivity). These two 
relations are not exterior to man, nor, it would seem, to the object 
controlled or opposing. He goes even further when he asserts (p. 
254) that ‘‘only that is real which ought to be judged as existing.’’ 
The close connection of reality and knowledge he also believes neces- 
sary in forming a criterion for truth; cf. ‘‘the presence of reality in 
knowledge the supreme test of truth’’ (p. 388). He opposes his 
theory to all empiricism or rationalism or critical theories which 
isolate the knower from the known. We may conclude this summary 
with his statement (p. 404), ‘‘The entire content of knowledge is 
composed of elements of the real world.”’ 

So far, Lossky’s distinctive view is almost entirely a matter of 
eareful statement. The things for which he contends are the essen- 
tials in any valid and effective theory of knowledge. They are 
therefore common to any constructive theory, either realistic or 
idealistic. The real difficulty still remains: how can real objects 
enter into a real relation of being known? This is the crux of pres- 
ent-day realism. Upon this the realists are working, but the solution 
is not yet agreed upon. In the stress of the conflict against the all- 
overshadowing power of the relation of knowledge, the realists have 
not sought to vindicate the reality of any relations which enter into 
knowledge. This for the idealist is the worst kind of heresy. What- 
ever else may be questioned, knowledge is real, and gives or warrants 
the giving of the accolade of reality to its contents. Here as before 
Lossky stands on middle ground. He does not ignore the problem 
as do many of both opposing camps, but presents his own solution. 
This solution is his theory of the intuitive basis of knowledge. Intui- 
tion, he says (p. 326), is of significance for induction beyond what 
has been recognized. We have, he further asserts (p. 414), to con- 
struct a theory of knowledge without falling back on the presupposi- 
tions, and without using the premises of the special sciences. He 
favors (p. 375) the ‘‘immediate perception of necessary relations.’’ 
He says that the ability to generalize from a single instance argues 
in favor of this intuition (p. 335). Relations are thus—to import 
the word into Lossky’s presentation—immediately and subjectively 
known. They are thus at least as real as the things they relate, and 
these things are not real except through the intuition of these rela- 
tions to the knowing subject. With Lossky realism has thus scored 
at least this, that he feels the need of proving and not merely assert- 
ing the reality of relations. In doing this, and analyzing the knowl- 
edge of relations, Lossky has presented a somewhat new view of the 
process of judgment and knowledge. It is neither pragmatic nor 
behavioristic, and deserves more careful study. 
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The work of Lossky is directed at the weak point in realism. It 
is all very well to vindicate the reality of things apart from relations, 
but, if they are too independent, the relations have no necessary rela- 
tion to the things related, and no sure reality. If reality is some- 
thing that marks out ‘‘things,’’ and relations are neither necessary 
to things nor things to relations, then relations have not that same 
attribute. Relations are not real. Unless, indeed, relations are them- 
selves but things, entirely objective. Toward this, though they do 
not admit it, realists tend. Yet this backhanded conferring of reality 
upon relations does not serve their real purpose. If relations are 
things, real because possessing a certain kind of objectivity, how 
have they any power to make the things related known to a subject? 
The problem of knowledge is, then, but become the problem of how 
relations enter into knowledge and are known. To this problem 
Lossky gives importance. His solution, however, is not that of 
realism. For him relations are not objects, but are part of the sub- 
jective world. Yet they are not the same as the knowing mind. The 
relation between knower and known is not constituted by the knower. 
Relations, as not under control, may themselves be objective. Here 
it is evident that :Lossky attempts the merging of the two concepts, 
subject and object, and the reduction of the dualism of practically 
all current epistemology to a monism. Though by what name we are 
to call the resulting reality he nowhere says. From this ‘‘meta- 
physies’’ he turns aside. 

For the moment leaving to one side, as does Lossky, the meta- 
physics of this solution, it is only fair to consider the promise he 
holds out for our theories of knowledge. This promise is that by his 
theory reality is plainly shown as an integral part of the world of 
knowledge. Relations are real, and are known immediately. Hence 
so far reality enters immediately into knowledge. Relations, as a 
part of the real world, bring with them their connections and con- 
tent. Relations are known as relating things. Hence the things 
come necessarily into consciousness. Since the things related are a 
necessary part of the reality of the relations, the connection of the 
knower and the things known is a necessary connection. Yet we 
have not made the things known dependent on the knower. Whether 
we have also preserved the externality of relations is another ques- 
tion which we shall hold in reserve. 

There is a promise also for our logic. Since the relations which 
are known are relations in the objective real world, immediate know]l- 
edge of those relations gives immediate knowledge of that exterior 
world of relations. Induction from relations correctly perceived 
and immediately known is just as valid, perhaps more valid, than 
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relations known only mediately by deduction. This is disregarding, 
as Lossky urges, the premises and methods of the separate sciences 
and is a partial return to naive and primitive experimentation. 
Again we have to reserve a question. It is valuable, however, what- 
ever be the answer to our later question, that the effort is consciously 
made to vindicate induction, which in the traditional logic rests 
under a decided cloud of inferiority. The progress of the separate 
sciences, though Lossky rather scorns this approach, should have 
turned the attention of logicians long since to this untilled and neg- 
lected garden. This much we can agree to, that knowledge is neither 
simply of things nor of concepts, but of relations between things as 
well. These relations it is the province of induction and science to 
study. Lossky offers us a possible method for this study, and it is a 
method not dependent on the premises of any one of the separate 
sciences. 

The fundamental defect of Lossky’s view prevents us from at 
once accepting his construction as the sought for via media. This 
defect is not found in his treatment of any of the problems which 
we reserved for later discussion. These enter into the difficulty, but 
the main defect is more fundamental. Any knowledge that is vital, 
that is ‘‘real,’’ is the knowledge possessed by a real being. It is a 
relation between two components of reality. I, who exist and am 
real, know the floor under my feet, which exists and is real. Any 
definition of reality must be large enough to include both knower 
and known. Both knower and known being in the real world, any 
vital relation between them is also real. Were it not real, it would 
not be vital or essentially a part of the same world. Here the prag- 
matic aspect enters, for any relation which is not vital is of little 
concern. Man as we know him needs knowledge of the objects be- 
yond and outside of his own body in order to be what he is. His 
relations to those objects are therefore essential to him, and are part 
of the real world. It is this consideration which seems to find no 
place in Lossky’s presentation. 

It is probably this omission which has shut his eyes to the neces- 
sity of explaining how relations can be both subject and object, both 
active and passive. For him, since the relation ‘‘is known,’’ it is 
not the subject. It is the object of knowledge. Intuitively known 
though it is, it is yet known, and therefore an object of knowledge. 
The consistent idealist, for whom relations are subjective, has no 
difficulty. They are not the objects but the means of knowledge. 
The realist is also in this point consistent. For relations are not 
active, not constitutive, therefore they can perfectly well be objects 
and passive. For Lossky this ignored problem should have loomed 
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large. It is possible to define an aspect of activity which shall be 
objective, but this has not been done. Until it is, this real some- 
thing, uniting immediately with subjective activity, yet objective; 
resisting control, and passive; and an object of knowledge; must re- 
main very nebulous. It is the crux of the controversy between 
idealism and realism, and we can not so easily build the bridge over 
the chasm. 

It is also to the ignoring of the reality of the knower that the 
next defect in the presentation is due. If relations are intuitively 
known, part of the active subjective side of life, how are they exter- 
nal to the knower? Unless they are external to the knower, then we 
have only a slightly new form of the old idealism. Either the rela- 
tions, if they are not external, must actively bring into existence a 
relation that vitally and really constitutes the object as known, or 
else the knower is forever cut off from the thing-in-itself. The theory 
of intuitive perception must be much further analyzed if it is to be 
effective. It must be shown that the relations can themselves enter 
immediately into consciousness and yet preserve their externality to 
the active focus of that consciousness. The theory of knowledge can 
not be developed without a careful analysis of the concept of con- 
sciousness. Epistemology can not stand as the single stone on which 
all philosophical construction is reared. It is but one of several 
stones, and a theory must rest on a broader foundation. 

Finally there is a defect which runs all through Lossky’s work. 
It warps his view many times. This is his depreciation of meta- 
physics. We all can sympathize with his disdain for a wrong meta- 
physics, but that should urge us on to formulate a correct metaphys- 
ics. This Lossky does not do. The defects we have just been 
considering might have been avoided had Lossky taken into account 
the wider aspects of his view. What it means for the knower to be 
in immediate contact with reality, as he is in Lossky’s view, is not 
developed. Just what is reality is also left vague. A reality that 
ean be both active and passive, both mental and material, or enter 
into both spheres, needs adequate definition. Ontology can not so 
lightly be displaced. What part knowledge plays in the full life is 
also not adequately considered. Whether reality may not be known 
in other ways than by knowledge is not answered. For many, ‘‘mys- 
tical knowledge’’ is not of the same type as ordinary knowledge, 
nor that which is ‘‘known’’ real as the material world is real. Is 
Lossky’s immediate perception mystical or materialistic? To these 
questions only a metaphysics can give at all adequate answers, or 
even approach a solution. 

We have noted the defects. It will perhaps not be so easy to 
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correct them. Any detailed correction is beyond our purpose, but 
we can try to indicate the line along which correction is possible. 
One point in the analysis of the act of knowledge Lossky did not 
emphasize. Even if we know some relations immdiately, not all rela- 
tions are thereby known. Nor is there in this any proof that all 
relations can be so known. Those that are known, or validly inferred 
to exist, by other methods than immediate knowledge, are of course 
external to the knower. Whether these relations can be conceivably 
all immediately known would be a very debatable question. Cer- 
tainly we can not assume it. Yet knowledge is a relation. Any 
study of the reality of relations must therefore include both medi- 
ately and immediately known relations. The reality of relations 
must be so defined that it does not depend on immediate knowledge. 
So far the realist must have his way in correcting Lossky’s view. 
On the other hand, some relations, if we accept his view, are immedi- 
ately known. Our definition of reality must include this case. Not 
all relations are objective. Yet they are real relations, and the stone 
which I throw into the water is now in the water just because it was 
so related to me that by my perception of it I determined to throw 
it. My knowledge of its existence did make a difference to it. All 
this may be explained in behavioristic terms, but the facts are not 
altered. By its relation to me, which relation we call knowledge, the 
stone is not now where it was before. This relation, which is active, 
is subjective, is immediately known. This activity of the immedi- 
ately known relations needs to be stressed more than Lossky has 
done, in order that the problem may be more clearly presented. If 
his view is to be a real via media, both elements must be at their 
strongest. 

Further, Lossky has not, that I remember, pointed out that rela- 
tions as known are not constitutive of reality. Though entering 
directly into mental life, they are there not as subject but as object. 
As something I know, they are objects of knowledge. As such, they 
are not constitutive of that knowledge. So far again the realist is 
justified. Yet once more we need to point out that these relations 
are necessarily involved in the real world. They are external, in a 
sense, to us, but not to the material objects they relate. These rela- 
tions are part of that objective world, rather than, as Lossky at 
times tends to consider them, part of the subjective realm. Yet, as 
before, the idealist must have his innings. These relations are known 
as active. They are not mere shorthand for some mysterious group- 
ing of separate things-in-themselves. They, these objectively-known 
relations, are what form material systems. They are the significant 
part of reality, the ‘‘meaning’’ of things, as Royce used to say. The 
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dog goes after the stick I throw because I throw it. The other sticks 
on the ground he passes by. It is the relation to me that is signifi- 
cant. There is a grave question whether we should not call this sig- 
nificant relation the real thing. The material of the stick is of less 
importance. By stressing this aspect of his objectively known rela- 
tions, Lossky’s view would open up a useful course in the bringing 
together of behaviorism and idealism. 

One further correction remains. Lossky has not clearly pointed 
out just what kind of a relation knowledge is. When this is done, 
the whole subject will be made much clearer. While there is some- 
thing in common between all relations, all schools of thought have 
been too ready to take one kind of relation as significant of the whole 
without looking into the matter carefully enough. The crux of the 
matter is just the point in dispute between idealism and realism. 
The discussion has gone too far afield in seeking to establish the ex- 
ternality of all relations, or the ‘‘meaning’’ of all existence. What 
the epistemologist is concerned with is not all relations nor all exist- 
ence, but that existence which is known. This relation is significant 
for the existences related. Yet it is not constitutive of either. In 
other words, it is not this relation which explains their existence, but 
only their connection. It is knowledge which united them. It is not 
knowledge which creates them. This union may be the result of 
some other relation, but that is not the concern of the theory of 
knowledge. Lossky has acted on this principle, but has not stated it 
explicitly. With this correction it is possible to make further prog- 
ress along our via media. 

The value for philosophy of Lossky’s work lies just in that field 
which he disregards. It is the metaphysical construction which the 
correction and adoption of his view makes possible that is of most 
significance. In the first place, he has made possible a new approach 
to a unified outlook on existence. Since the rise of modern psycho- 
logical analysis, the seemingly inherent dualism in knowledge has 
for most thinkers made impossible the presentation of the world as a 
unit. Knower and known, mental and material, subject and object 
have seemed to be irreconcilably on opposite sides of life. To de- 
velop Lossky’s view of relations, a something which is object yet sub- 
ject, known yet immediately part of the knower, we have crossed the 
divide and the promised land lies open before us. It is not yet at- 
tained, however, and much new construction and analysis must pre- 
cede our entering into possesion. For this task the metaphysician 
may well build upon Lossky’s work. 

One other barrier Lossky has demolished. The world of matter, 
with its relations and activity, is a world we can really know and 
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not merely symbolize. By entering into immediate connection with 
it we deal with reality and know what we are doing. A way has at 
last been found to Kant’s things-in-themselves. I realize that all 
these results are not yet attained and that it will take more than 
Lossky’s work to make the result sure, but the way has been blazed, 
and forward movement is possible. 
GrorcE A. BARROW 
CHELSEA, MASs. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Ueber den Einfluss von optischem oder akustischem Reiz und gram- 
matikalischer Form des Reizwortes auf dem Assoziationsvorang. 


Hans Huser. Journ. f. Psychol. u. Neurol., 1918, Vol. 23, 
pp. 171-207. 


This study is in the main directed at two questions. The first 
concerns the difference to be found in free association results accord- 
ing to whether the stimulus word has been visually or auditorily 
presented. The second concerns the difference to be found between 
the usual heterogeneous list of stimulus words, and a homogeneous 
one consisting of two-syllable substantives. It will be noted that 
this latter feature is among those involved in the important study 
published by Loring.’ 

Jung’s well-known word list, which is heterogeneous, is com- 
pared with a two-syllable substantive word list known as the Aschaf- 
fenburg-Maier. The first half of each list is used for the visual, 
the second for the auditory presentation. There are 50 subjects, 
23 men and 27 women; 3 ‘‘educated’’ normal, 28 ‘‘uneducated’’ 
normal, 19 under various diagnoses of mental disease. Each ex- 
periment is repeated, for examination of errors in ‘‘reproduction.’’ 
The entire material consists of 19,900 original associations, and the 
same number of associations in the reproduction series. Timing 
was with the stopwatch, started on the accented syllable of the 
stimulus word? 

1 Loring, M. W., ‘‘ Methods of studying controlled word associations,’’ Psy- 
chobiology, 1918, Vol. 1, pp. 369-428. 

2Dunlap (Psychobiology, 1917, Vol. I., pp. 171-175), has made a significant 
comparison of the stopwatch and chronoscope methods in timing. For example, 
thirteen stopwatch readings of 1,200c varied from 940¢ to 1,300¢ by the chrono- 
scope. Ten stopwatch readings of 1,000c varied between 752¢ and 1,310¢ by the 
chronoscope. The averages of the chronoscope readings differ from the stopwatch 
readings from practically zero to nearly 400c, the chronoscope readings being uni- 
formly shorter. The persons who made the experiments had not, apparently, had 
special practise in this use of the stopwatch; Dunlap believes that reaction habits 


for relatively constant period are set up whose effect would be heightened with 
practise. 
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Results of the more general interest concern the reaction time, 
the failures of reproduction, and the incidence of ‘‘complex’’ reac- 
tions. The great significance attached by earlier psychoanalytic 
writers to the association time is criticized as an exaggeration. 

The central tendency of all reaction times in normal individuals 
is 2.2 seconds, somewhat longer than Jung’s finding, but practically 
the same as that which the reviewer has observed. The already ob- 
served group difference between women and men is again reported, 
but it is a group difference only. Pathological cases are consider- 
ably slower. Except in the best educated subjects, visual presenta- 
tion has a retarding influence on the associative process. 

In the reproduction experiment the subject is requested to re- 
spond with the same word as before, but if the previous response 
does not come immediately, to respond freely as in the regular ex- 


The reviewer, who has recorded something over 16,000 free associations with 
the stopwatch, would assign to an individual association time thus taken, a prob- 
able error of one scale division, 200c. This is about the average amount of dif- 
ference between the stopwatch and chronosecope readings reported in Dunlap’s 
Table 2 (1940). It is well to have thus emphasized that differences of this order 
are without significance in the comparison of individual stopwatch times. On 
the other hand considerable work with the free association time does not involve 
such comparisons, but rather very much greater differences in time, or distribu- 
tion forms and central tendencies in series of 50 reactions or more; under which 
conditions the objections to the stopwatch are materially lessened. 

Dunlap’s observations should discourage the use of the stopwatch for con- 
trolled association work, and lead those using it otherwise to increased care with 
it. It should not limit the use or development of the free association method to 
the rather particular circumstances where chronoscopic technique is available. 
The question is raised of how the association type is affected under the more 
{ artificial conditions of voice-key technique. It would be reasonable to expect a 
certain ‘‘flattening’’ of the responses, similar to that attributed in Huber’s study 
to the influence of visual exposure. 

8 The presentation of results is complicated as follows: The text states and 
rationalizes or interprets certain comparisons between the Jung and the Aschaf- 
fenburg-Maier word-lists. The statistical tables given at the end of the article 
run counter to these statements, attributing Aschaffenburg-Maier properties to 
the Jung, and vice versa. The following quotations are consistent with the figures 
here given, but inconsistent with the statistical tables at the end of the article. 
‘*Manner reagieren also rascher nach dem Jungschen Schema, das weibliche 
Geschlecht un ein geringeres rascher nach dem Einheitschema’’ (p. 178, line 21). 
‘*Das gemischte Schema nach Jung bringt nach unserer Durchschnittsberechnung 
25.7%, das einheitliche nach Aschaffenburg-Maier nur 18.1%’? (p. 179, line 20; 
cf. also p. 196, line 17). Die Anzahl der mit dem Jungschen Schema gewonnenen 
Komplexreaktionen vergleicht mit den Resultaten des Aschaffenburg-Maierschen 
Schemas, 10.7% gegen 7.0% (p. 183, line 6; cf. also line 30, and p. 196, line 23). 
What seems most probable is that the Jung and Aschaffenburg-Maier headings to 
the statistical tables were confused in some way. Further examination of the 
tables indicating other discrepancies, the present review is based upon the text 
alone. 
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periment. For the entire material the percentage of failures in re- 
production is 21.9, with the women averaging slightly fewer. Edu- 
cated subjects show fewest, pathological the most. Visual and audi- 
tory presentation give similar results in this respect. 

Record is made of reactions in which the subject gave evidence, 
either spontaneously or in response to questioning, of special affec- 
tive ‘‘complexes.’’ The author’s remarks on the relation of these 
to the association test are among the most-worth while portions of the 
study, critical and suggestive (pp. 180-181). Of the responses 8.8 
per cent. were found associated with complexes, central tendencies 
being slightly higher for the women (in contrast to their fewer fail- 
ures in reproduction), slightly higher also for the educated. This 
percentage is of course highest in the pathological material. Visual 
and vocal percentages are similar, contraindicating, in Huber’s judg- 
ment, special influence of the examiner’s personality on the results. 

The responses are classified by a simplification of the Jung-Riklin 
schedule, which separates inner associations, outer associations, sound 
associations and a residual group. The general average of inner 
associations is 73 per cent. There appears no sex difference, or dif- 
ference according to education, but it is remarked that the educa- 
tional level of the ‘‘uneducated’’ subjects was above the average. 
The number of inner associations is substantially unaffected by audi- 
tory or visual presentation, though there are slightly more with the 
auditory in the uneducated; it is thought that the greater mental 
effort required for them in reading operates to ‘‘flatten’’ the re- 
sponses. The Aschaffenburg-Maier list shows somewhat more inner 
associations than the Jung, in harmony with its consisting of nouns, 
which offer the most fertile field for such associations. 

The number of outer associations is similar in men and women, 
about 19 per cent. As already indicated, they are slightly more fre- 
quent with visual presentation, and in the Jung list. Sound associa- 
tions are considerably more frequent in men—attributed to their 
lesser affective reaction to the experiment. They are slightly more 
frequent with the visual presentation. The Jung list produces twice 
as many sound reactions as the Aschaffenburg-Maier. 

The residual group is made up of various infrequent forms of 
response, of which the ‘‘egocentric’’ (Jung’s definition) number two- 
thirds. The greatest number is found in the pathological group 
with 10.6 per cent., compared with 6.4 per cent. as the general aver- 
age. The egocentric responses themselves number 9.1 per cent. of 
the pathological, 2.3 per cent. of the educated, 1.1 per cent. of the 
uneducated responses. There are twice as many among the normal 
men as among the women, but in the pathological cases, something 
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over twice as many among the women as in the men. Jung also found 
fewer egocentric reactions among normal women, and thought it due 
to a greater repression towards the experimenter. The present ma- 
terial bears this out in so far as one may regard the psychosis as re- 
moving repressions of this level. 

Classification is made of the responses according to parts of 
speech. Forty-seven per cent. of the men’s responses are substan- 
tives, and 38 per cent. of the women’s; which the author believes to 
again point to an excess of critical repression among the latter. 
There are slightly more with the visual presentation. The Jung and 
Aschaffenburg-Maier lists are nearly the same. Adjectival responses 
occur to the extent of 32 per cent. in the men and 29 per cent. in the 
women, 42 per cent. in the educated and 26 per cent. in the unedu- 
cated; there are fewer adjectival responses in the visual experiment 
and somewhat more in the Aschaffenburg-Maier word list. 

Women respond in 19.2 per cent., men in 14.6 per cent. with 
verbs, a difference which is determined by the Aschaffenburg-Maier 
word-list. This is again regarded as an expression of the women’s 
more intense reaction to the experiment. The three educated sub- 
jects average only slightly over 4 per cent. of reactions with verbs. 
Adverbs and interjections are favored by the women, also by the 
Jung word list. Five times as many sentences (or phrases?) are pro- 
duced by the women as by the men. This tendency is lessened in 
visual presentation. The two word-lists here show no significant dif- 
ference. The following is the reviewer’s synopsis of this material : 
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Educated (as Com- Jung Word-list (as Visual Stimulus 
Associations pared with Unedu- | Men (as Compared | Compared with the | {(as Compared with 
cated) with Women) Aschaffenburg-Mailer) Auditory) 
PGT ie5 ais nid Similar Similar (72.7%) | Fewer Somewhat fewer 
except in edu- 
cated group 
eee Similar Similar (19.4%) | Slightly more Slightly more 
on AIS More (also in| Much more Twice as many | Slightly more 
pathol. cases) 
Egocentric ..... Twice as many | Normal, twice as} More Nothing signifi- 
many, pathol., cant 
less than half 
| as many 
Substantive. .... More (much| 46.7% to 37.8% | Similar More 
fewer in pathol.| 
cases) 
Adjective ...... 41.8% to 26.3% | 32.4% to 29.9% | Fewer Fewer 
WO cut snuas Only 4.05% | 14.6% to 19.2% | A. M. list shows} Slightly less 
| more in women 
Adverb and In- | 
terjection ....| Fewer | Fewer More Similar 
Pronoun....... Fewer | Doubtful More x 
Sentence ....... Fewer | Only one-fifth as} Doubtful Fewer 
| many 
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An unfortunate feature of this study is a failure to embody some 
of the later work in the association method and the consequent mask- 
ing of the light which this excellent material contains for the prob- 
lems raised. As was pointed out in Jung’s work, and has been con- 
firmed, a most significant feature of the free association method is in 
the ‘‘predicate’’ category and its congeners. It is about the ‘‘Sach- 
licher Typus’’ and ‘‘Prddikattypus’’ that the recent work on the 
method has chiefly centered. This distinction is quite ignored in the 
present study, and as the material is presented, the reader can not 
work it out for himself. It is a mystery how any one with the knowl- 
edge of Jung’s work that was evidently at the author’s disposal 
could have lumped together such diverging mental mechanisms as 
are implicit in the original group of ‘‘inner’’ associations, or failed to 
take effective account of essential similarity of the egocentric and 
predicate mechanisms. The original Jung elassification was cum- 
brous, but its detail showed the relative significance of its constitu- 
ents, and the lines on which simplification should take place, in com- 
bining groups of similar significance or lack of it. This is far from 
what is done in the work of present reference. It goes back to where 
Jung began and stays there. 

‘*A broader criticism to be made of these two papers is one that 
applies to much of the work from their common source. There seems 
to be no adequate conception of the significance of variability. In 
a school that makes so much of individual psychology, it is regret- 
table that individual differences should be all but ignored in a study 
whose material must contain much of value for their understand- 
ing.’’ These remarks, made years ago of two contributions in the 
psychoanalytic Jahrbuch, apply somewhat in the present instance, 
though not to the same degree. Huber tabulates his individual 
cases, so that one may determine for himself the constancy of central 
tendencies, and calls occasional though hardly sufficient attention to 
the limited significance of small group differences. Statistical re- 
finements manifest rather deliberate headway in the intellectual 
sources of this paper. The individual variations are often so large 
that the group differences reported have but limited meaning so far 
as their individuals are concerned. 


F. L. WELLs. 


McLEAN HOSPITAL. 


Theology as an Empirical Science. Douguas CLYDE Macrntosn. 
New York: Maemillan Co. 1919. Pp. 261. 


“Tf any one is able to make good the assertion that his theology 
rests upon valid evidence and sound reasoning, then it appears to 
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me that such theology must take its place as a part of science.’’ 
This challenge from Huxley is accepted by Professor Macintosh. 
‘‘It is high time,’’ declares this writer, that the possibility of rest- 
ing theology on valid evidence be insisted on. The book under 
consideration presses this point, and attempts to show not only 
that religious experience at its best has already given us knowledge 
of the divine reality, but that this knowledge, by an inductive pro- 
cedure, may be developed and amplified. 

Until the seventeenth century, theology was traditionalistic, and 
unsatisfying because uncritical; in the eighteenth century it was 
rationalistic, but lacking in real religious content; in the nineteenth 
century it was mystical or eclectic, and too subjective to gain uni- 
versal approval. In the twentieth century may it become scientific? 
It may and will, affirms Professor Macintosh, if religious prag- 
matism becomes scientific—that is, if it becomes sufficiently critical 
to distinguish between that sort of ‘‘working’’ which is its own 
verification, and other sorts which are not verifiable. Theology 
must become empirical; it must look to religious experience for its 
data. And in so doing it must not be confused with the psychology 
of religion, with which Leuba and others would identify it. For 
the psychology of religion merely describes one department of 
mental activity. Theology as an empirical science must describe, 
not religious experience, but the object known through religious 
experience. 

Scientific theology, like other empirical sciences, will have its 
distinctive presupposition. As chemistry assumes the existence of 
matter and the possibility of knowledge about it, so empirical theol- 
ogy will posit the existence of God, not in a provisional way, as a 
working hypothesis, but with assurance, on the basis of religious 
experience. This is justifiable, for religious experience has shown 
immediately that God is, though what God is may not be clear with- 
out refiection. The nature of God is what we are investigating. 
Starting with the definition of God as the ultimate object of relig- 
ious dependence, or the source of religious deliverance, and find- 
ing his data in religious experience at its best, the author endeavors 
to show what may be said about the religious object. 

A clear appreciation of the practical, common-sense attitude 
which prompts the author to make this initial statement—that God 
is already known as the object of religious dependence—is im- 
portant for the reader: first, because this attitude is reflected fre- 
quently as the argument proceeds, and second, because the latter 
part of the book, dealing with theological theory, draws conclusions 
using this statement as a major premise. If this first postulate be 
granted, the reader will find the remainder of the argument con- 
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vincing. Professor Macintosh goes into some detail to make sure 
that it is understood. The assumption, he says, is made, as in other 
sciences, on the basis of pre-scientific experience with the object. A 
pre-botanical experience with plants is necessary before botany 
proper begins. And a pre-theological experience of the divine 
reality is necessary for theology. This religious intuition, like the 
awareness of one’s own existence, or of the existence of others, is 
an instance of perception in a complex. In the complex of religious 
experience at its best the subject empirically intuits an object of 
religious dependence which proves to be a source of religious de- 
liverance. If this be dogmatism, at least it is scientific. It is 
making a common-sense, critically defensible assumption for pur- 
poses of investigation. (The author later remarks that the com- 
plete justification of this position will be undertaken in a volume to 
be called The Problem of Religious Knowledge.) 

Beginning then with the knowledge that God is and inquiring 
what God is, the author develops his argument under three main 
heads: Theology’s Presuppositions, Its Data and Laws, and Its 
Theory. Along with the existence of God theology presupposes 
freedom, which is theoretically possible because of the continuous 
flow of time, and morally certain because of our consciousness of 
responsibility. Immortality, another presupposition, has never 
been proved impossible—it is in fact probable, for if the mind is 
free and can originate changes in the brain, may it not be suffi- 
ciently independent to survive changes in the brain? 

Under Empirical Data the author discusses revelation. If a 
theology can be discovered which will be both natural and revealed, 
it will retain the vitality of historic religion while achieving the 
validity of science. Religious consciousness at its best means experi- 
ence of the religious object as present. Revelation and religious 
perception thus become correlative terms. In the life of Jesus we 
find the supreme justification of experimental religion. For the 
secret of his power was his spiritual preparedness, which means his 
right relation to the object of his religious experience. Jesus’s life is 
revelation because through it we understand what God’s nature must 
be. And the Christian experience of salvation is revelation in that it 
shows how all things are possible to the man who keeps his religious 
adjustments in order. 

Under the head of Theological Theory the author infers the 
morally ideal character of God—since on practical religious grounds 
God must be, rationally He may be, and in religion at its best He 
is found to be sufficient for man’s religious needs. In the same 
Way we may reason that God is omnipotent in the sense of being 
able to do all that man needs to have done for him by divine power; 
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with God all things that faith has the right to demand are possible. 
Similarly, He must be omniscient, self-dependent and a unity. We 
know that prayer is always answered, for we know that there is a 
dependable response to the right religious adjustment. Eschato- 
logically, empirical theology looks for the increasing influence of 
the Christian attitude and spirit. And with regard to the problem 
of evil, it can only say that in the best possible kind of world there 
must be freedom and so there must be opportunity for mistakes. 

In the Appendix the author sketches an outline of the philosophy 
of religion showing the relation of empirical theology to philosophy. 
He suggests a method called ‘‘Critical Monism’’ for the solution of 
problems of epistemology and psychophysics. 

The theology thus presented has attempted, by a synthesis of 
rational and empirical procedures, to relate itself to the data of 
religious experience as physical sciences are related to the data of 
sense experience. It is a timely, constructive effort to build a work- 
able system of. doctrine which shall meet the tests of common sense 
and critical reflection. It will therefore ‘be especially valuable for 
the religious worker who is interested in the philosophic implications 
of his belief. 

J. S. Brxuer. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. October, 1919. Introspection (pp. 385-406) : J. Latrp. - 
‘Tt seems both legitimate and necessary to assume that introspection 
has the same general characteristics as any other mental process by 
means of which we are able to apprehend the truth of fact.’’ The 
thesis of this paper is that introspection ought to be regarded as a 
kind of cognition, ‘‘a kind of observation implying direct acquaint- 
ance with its object.’’ The Epistemology of Evolutionary Natural- 
asm (pp. 407-426) : R. W. Seuuars. — ‘‘ Penetrative intuition or literal 
inspection of the physical world is impossible. .. . The conformity 
between knowledge-content (understood propositions) and deter- 
minate being rests upon such a use of revelatory data as to enable us 
to gain insight into the determinate structure, capacities, and rela- 
tions of physical things.’’ Mr. Joachim’s Coherence-Notion of Truth 
(pp. 427-435) : A. R. Wapra.—Enumerates and discusses four chief 
weaknesses in Joachim’s notion of truth. An Ambiguity and Mis- 
conception in Plato’s Idea of Morality in the Republic (pp. 436- 
446): P. Leon.—The false idea of morality sponsored by Plato is 
that the essence of morality consists of ‘‘the full and harmonious de- 
velopment of all the faculties of a man.’’ Sense-Knowledge (II). 
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(pp. 446-462) : Jas. Warp. -Shows the continuity between percep- 
tual and conceptual knowledge, with especial reference in this article 
to the case of spatial order. Discussion: What Does Bergson Mean 
by Pure Perception?: J. Harwarp. Critical Notice. C. A. Strong, 
The Origin of Consciousness: L. J. Russeun. New Books. Will 
Durant, Philosophy and the Social Problem: F. C. S. Scumuer. R. 
B. Perry, The Present Conflict of Ideals: C. T. H. WauKer. The 
Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell, edited by P. E. B. Jourdain: C. 
D. Broap. Sir Henry Jones, The Principles of Citizenship: C. C. J. 
W. John Watson, The State in Peace and War: C.C. J. W. Florian 
Znaniecki, Cultural Reality: F. C. S. Scuiuer. Stewart A. Me- 
Dowall, Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity: G. G. S. G. 
Hefelblower, The Relation of John Locke to English Deism: J. G. 
F. C. Constable, Myself and Dreams. Philosophical Periodicals. 
Note: The Notion of a General Will: C. D. Broap. 


de Ruggiero, Guido. La Filosofia Contemporanea : Tedesea, Francese, 
Anglo-Americana, Italiana. (Seconda edizione. Riveduta 
dall’autore). 2 Vols. Bari, Italy: Quis. Laterza & Figli. 
1920. Pp. 268, 292. Due volumi, L 15.00. 

Trabue, M. R., and Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Measure your Mind: 
The Mentimeter and How to Use It. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1920. Pp. 349. $3.00. 

Tridon, André. Psychoanalysis: Its History, Theory and Practise. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1919. Pp. 272. $2.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held March 8, 1920, 
Professor Wildon Carr in the chair. Mr. Morris Ginsberg read a 
paper on ‘‘Is There a General Will?’’ The term, general will, has 
been used in varying meanings, of which the following are the more 
important. The general will comes into being: (1) When every 
member of a group has a sentiment of regard for the group as a 
whole and identifies his good with the good of the whole group. 
(2) When a decision is arrived at by a real integration of differences 
and not by a mere blending of individual wishes. (3) It is recog- 
nized that society as a whole and the social good can only be com- 
mon contents of consciousness in the very highest stages of civiliza- 
tion, but it is claimed that there are in society other common con- 
tents of a certain permanence and continuity, with the result that 
when confronted with the same situation, members of a society ex- 
perience the same inner reaction. (4) There is the view of Wundi 
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based on an analysis of the mutual implications of presentation 
and will and leading to a theory of a series of will-unities of varied 
complexity. (5) There is the doctrine of a ‘‘real’’ will worked out 
by Professor Bosanquet and other idealists. 

All these views, in varying degrees, involve a confusion between 
the act of willing which must always be individual and object of 
will which may be common. Professor Bosanquet’s view in par- 
ticular is based upon a hypostatization of contents and a tendency 
to deny the reality of acts of experience. Generally in so far as the 
psychological forces operative in society are general, they are not 
will, and in so far as there is present self-conscious volition, it is not 
general. The state and other associations exhibit a kind of unity, 
but this unity is a relation based on community of ideals and pur- 
poses and must not be spoken of as a person or will. For the pur- 
pose of social theory what is required is not a common self but a 
common good. The latter is an ideal and not an existent and must 
not be identified with a general will. 


THE Western Philosophical Association held its twentieth annual 
meeting at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., on April 16 
and 17, 1920. We give below a list of the papers read. 

Friday, April 16 
‘‘What It Means to Be a Living Thing,’’ E. D. Starbuck. 
‘‘The Logical Status of Elementary and Reflective Judgments,’’ R. 

C. Lodge. 

‘‘Some Lingering Misconceptions of Instrumentalism,’’ A. W. Moore. 
‘*A Sociological Theory of Knowledge,’’ E. L. Schaub. 

‘‘The Chief Assumptions of Democracy,’’ R. W. Sellars. 

‘‘The Ethical Import of Nationalism,’’ E. L. Hinman. 

‘“‘The Concept of State Power,’’ G. H. Sabine. 

‘International Punishment,’’ A. P. Brogan. 

‘‘The Attack on the State’’ (Presidential address), Norman Wilde. 


April 17 

‘‘A Neglected Aspect of Hume’s Theory of Ethics,’’ F. C. Sharp. 
‘‘A Reversal of Perspective in Ethical Theory,’’ H. W. Stuart. 
‘‘Theories of Punitive Justice,’’ E. Faris. 
‘“The Basis of Human Association,’’ H. W. Wright. 
‘‘Group Participation the Sociological Principle Par Excellence,”’ 

J. E. Boodin. 
‘‘A New Content Course in Philosophy,’’ G. D. Walcott. 


Ar the request of the New School for Social Research we print 
the following announcement of the three Fellowships in Social Re- 
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search which they are offering for the academic year 1920-1921: 

‘‘These fellowships carry a stipend of $2,000 per annum each. 
Applicants are requested to write letters stating their records, train- 
ing and experience, and describing as completely as possible their 
subjects and programs of research. Letters should be accompanied 
by printed or written evidence of the writer’s work and abilities in 
his field, and such other documents as the writer may think perti- 
nent. Awards will be based on the promise shown of constructive 
contributions to the methods or subject matter of any social science. 
The last day for receiving applications is May 1, 1920. Successful 
applicants are required to be in residence during the period of their 
tenure. For further information address Horace M. Kallen or Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, The New School for Social Research, 465 West 23d 
Street, New York City, N. Y.”’ 


Tue Columbia University Summer Session this year will be from 
the sixth of July to the thirteenth of August. The following 
courses will be given in the Department of Philosophy: 


Introductory Courses 


Principles of Scientific Method: Dr. H. W. Schneider. 
Introduction to Philosophy: Dr. S. P. Lamprecht. 


Graduate Courses 


Naturalism: Professor W. T. Bush. 
The Philosophy of Art: Professor W. T. Bush. 
Radical, Conservative and Reactionary Tendencies in Present-day 
Morals: Professor W. P. Montague. 
Present-day Philosophy and the Problem of Evolution: Professor 
W. P. Montague. 
The Conceptions and Problems of Personal Idealism: Professor H. 
A. Youtz, of Oberlin University. 
The Ethical Philosophy of John Dewey: Dr. H. W. Schneider. 
British Moral and Political Philosophy: Dr. 8. P. Lamprecht. 
( 
WE learn from Science that ‘‘ Lieutenant Schachne Isaacs, for- 
merly instructor in psychology at the University of Cincinnati, and 
at present psychologist in the Air Service, Medical Research Labor- 
atory, Mitchell Field, Long Island, has been awarded the fellow- 
ship in psychology offered by the Society for American Fellowships 
in French universities. This enables the holder to do graduate work 
in the French universities for two years. The purpose of the society 
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is to develop an appreciation among American scholars of French 
achievements in science and learning.”’ 


THE Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie for February, 1920, 
contains a clear and well-written article on ‘‘Le néo-réalisme améri- 
cain, et sa critique de 1’idéalisme,’’ be R. Kremer. The author, who 
has evidently followed very closely the writings of the American 
neo-realists, draws the following interesting conclusion from his 
study: 

‘‘Les limites d’un article ne nous permettent pas d’apprécier 
cette polémique. L’accord sur la thése du réalisme ne nous em- 
pécherait pas de faire des réserves sur certaines affirmations des 
nouveaux philosophes américains. Mais les points de contact avec 
les idées thomistes sont trop évidents pour ne pas avoir frappé les 
lecteurs de cette Revue. Nous nous contenterons de rappeler le 
chapitre des Origines de la psychologie contemporaine du Cardinal 
Mercier, consacré a la discussion du principe idéaliste. La fécon- 
dité de la pensée thomiste si brillamment représentée par le fonda- 
teur de 1’Institute de Louvain se manifeste une fois de plus dans 
cette confirmation historique: a travers des phases variées, la pensée 
contemporaine revient, de trés loin et 4 son insu, 4 la sagesse 
ancienne.’’ 


We have received the February issue of the Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie, edited by Professor Ludwig Stein, with an accom- 
panying letter stating that the periodical is revived with the same 
motives that prevailed when it was founded in 1887 by Professor 
Stein. It is the hope of the editor to continue the international char- 
acter of the periodical which characterized its early issues. In the 
current number, contributions appear from English, French, Italian 
and German authors. The English contributions are: ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Berkeley’s Theism,’’ by A. C. Armstrong of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and ‘‘The Relation between Collier and Berkeley,’’ by G. A. 
Johnston of St. Andrews University. 
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